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ABSTRACT 

Material remains are described from a European shipwreck which on the ceramic evidence is dated 
to about 1550. The records of Portuguese shipwrecks indicate that this was the Sao Joao which was 
wrecked in 1552. 


INTRODUCTION 

The story of the Great Galleon Sao Joao is the earliest and one of the most 
famous shipwreck epics from the disaster-strewn shores of southern Africa. It 
contains all the drama and tragedy of the shipwreck genre as the crew and 
passengers face one desperate hardship after another. There are the seemingly 
endless days of storm at sea while the ship is disabled bit by bit and left helpless to 
face the winter weather off the Cape of Storms. At last the coast is reached, but 
attempts to land the complement result in both rowing boats being smashed in the 
surf. Those left on board experience the final agony of the galleon as she breaks 
up on the rocks; the survivors making it to shore on and under the breakers. The 
long trek northwards up the coast takes further toll from starvation and 
skirmishes. They fail to recognise Delagoa Bay and continue northwards where 
the captain Dom Manuel de Sousa Sepulveda and his wife Leonor de Sa meet 
their tragic end after being stripped of all their possessions by hostile tribesmen. 

Even after four centuries we can hardly fail to be moved by this epic. And to 
this day one of the most prominent features on the south-eastern seaboard. Port 
St Johns at the mouth of the Mzimvubu River, is named after the great galleon. 
However, there is no agreement among historians as to where the wrecking 
actually occurred. Port St Johns is indeed an unlikely choice since there is no 
mention in the survivors’ account of the dramatic landscape of this area. Nor is 
there any other evidence to support the claim that this was the wreck site. 

For some years the Archaeology Department of the Natal Museum has been 
tracking down and recording ceramic fragments and carnelian beads collected on 
the south coast of Natal in the vicinity of Port Edward (31°02'S: 30°14'E). 
Although the ceramics are much less common and more fragmented than those 
recovered from the Msikaba wreck which was recently established as that of the 
Sao Bento of 1554 (Auret & Maggs 1982), there is sufficient to demonstrate a 
very close stylistic similarity between the two. Since no other wreck site on the 
south-east African coastline has to my knowledge produced similar porcelain, all 
being of styles datable to the late sixteenth century or later, these appear to be 
the only two mid-sixteenth century wrecks in the region. 
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Exploratory diving on the site by L. Harris in 1980 produced further evidence 
in the form of part of a bronze cannon, so badly abraded by sand that only a 
fraction of the breech has survived. This we considered to be sufficient 
confirmation of the site of a wreck, for a cannon could not be washed far along 
the coast from its original position. Furthermore most of the ceramics and 
carnehans have come from a stretch of coast about 1 km in extent, showing little 
tendency for the material to be dispersed, even after several centuries. 

The section of coast concerned is particularly unfavourable for diving, 
consisting of jagged rock outcrops stretching from the shore seawards well into 
the breaker zone. Heavy wave action, surge and currents make for dangerous 
conditions with poor visibility under all but ideal weather conditions. However, a 
more thorough search was undertaken in June 1983 by a team of four divers led 
by J. R. Wood and E. Roest. During a two-week period they were able to cover 
the stretch of coastline and additional areas north and south of it but found 
nothing other than the usual ceramic fragments. 

This paper aims to establish the identity of the wreck, firstly by dating it as 
closely as possible by the finds, and secondly by reference to the reports from 
survivors of Portuguese wrecks of the period. In both cases considerable reference 
will be made to the Sao Bento wreck of 1554 (op. cit.) since so much more 
information is available from this wreck site. 

THE FINDS 

The cannon 

The surviving portion of the cannon is only 60 cm long but there is sufficient 
detail to identify it as part of the breech of a falconet or breech-loading swivel-gun 
with a barrel diameter of 6 cm at the breech (Fig. 1). It is very similar to falconets 
from the Sao Bento (op. cit.) and from the Santiago wrecked in 1585 (Natal Mus. 
coll.), the only examples available to me for comparison. Table 1 compares its 
measurements with those from the other two wrecks. It is clearly the same type of 


0 50 CM 



Fig. 1. The cannon fragment compared with a complete breech-loading falconet from the Sao Bento 
(not to scale). 
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TABLE 1 


Comparisons between falconet measurements in centimetres. 




Barrel 

diameter 


Slot 

Slot 



at breech 

Breech-Slot 

Length 

Width 

Sao Joao 

1552 

6 

18 

8 

3,5 

Sao Bento 

1554 

7,5 

28 

14 

6,5 

Sao Bento 

1554 

7,5 

20 

14,5 

6 

Sao Bento 

1554 

7.5 

20 

14 

6 

Sao Bento 
(small falconet) 

1554 

6 

10,5 

12,5 

5 

Santiago 

1585 

8,5 

21 

18,5 

8 

Santiago 

1585 

10 

19,5 

21 

5,5 


cannon as these although smaller in size than most. It is closest to the small Sao 
Bento falconet which is 1,55 m long compared with the 2,45 to 2,60 m overall 
length of the others, so was probably of about the same size (Fig. 1). 

The porcelain 

The ceramics in general show a very close resemblance to those from the Sao 
Bento. They are, however, so badly broken and abraded by wave action that they 
present a problem when it comes to describing them independently. This account 
therefore aims to demonstrate the close relationship, essentially for dating 
purposes. To appreciate this relationship fully it is best to read the two 
descriptions in combination. Those characteristics which occur in both collections 
are cross-referenced to the illustrations from the Sao Bento (op. cit.). 



Fig. 2. Small hemispherical porcelain bowls. Exteriors shown on left, interiors on right. Most have 
diamond diaper border inside rim (4-7), other borders include thundercloud (6), classical 
scroll (8). Main motif of dragon and floral (? torus) scroll (3, 10, 11) predominates, pine (4) is 
also present. (See Auret & Maggs 1980 Fig. 14). 
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Hemispherical bowls (Fig. 2. op. cit. Figs 11-14) are again a common form and 
carry the same decorative motifs including the dragon and floral scroll, probably a 
lotus scroll (Fig. 2:3,10,11. op. cit. Fig. 14:2,3,4,8). Another motif on the exterior 
is the pine (Fig. 2:4. op. cit. Fig. 11:7,8). On these vessels, as with several other 
vessel types, the diamond diaper border (Fig. 2:4-7. op. cit. Fig. 11:5,17) on the 
inside of the rim is a very predominant feature. Other borders include the 
thundercloud (Fig. 2:6. op. cit. Fig. 14:3-6) and the classical scroll (Fig. 2:8. op. 
cit. Fig. 11:16). 

The dragon and floral scroll motif is again common, indeed predominant, at 
both sites on the small bowls with everted rims (Fig. 3. op. cit. Figs 15 & 16). 
Here again the diamond diaper border occurs inside the rim (Fig. 3:7,13. op. cit. 



Fig. 3. Small porcelain bowls with everted rims, diamond diaper border inside rim (7 & 13), dragon 
and floral (? lotus) scroll motif (2-17). (See Auret & Maggs 1980 Fig. IS). 


XT'*' 



Fig. 4. Small porcelain bowls with everted rims as Fig. 3 but with different decoration including pine 
(1) lotus (4) other floral motifs (2, 5-8) and wave border (3). 
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Fig. 15:13,16,17). At both sides these bowls sometimes bear other motifs such as 
the lotus scroll (Fig. 4:4. op. cit. Fig. 16:3), various other floral scrolls (Fig. 
4:5-8. op. cit. Fig. 16:1,2) and the pine (Fig. 4. op. cit. Fig. 11:7,8). Again the 
diamond diaper border predominates (Fig. 4:1,2,4,5), but others, including wave 
border, are also found (Fig. 4:3. op. cit. Fig. 11:12). 

Among the true porcelain the small dishes with foliate rims and fluting (op. cit. 
Figs 17-19), so common in the Sao Bento sample, appear to be absent from Port 
Edward. However, similar small, foliate-rimmed dishes lacking fluting do occur. 
The abrasion prevents all but a few such rim fragments from being identified with 



Fig. 5. SmaU porcelain dish with foliate rim, diamond diaper border inside. 
(See Auret & Maggs 1980 Fig. 19, 8-13). 



7 


Fig. 6. Miscellaneous decorated sherds which match examples from the Sao Bento. Various floral 
motifs (1, 2, 6-8), pine (4, 10, 11), Taoist trigrams (3, 9), curvilinear and dot border (5) and 
lotus panel border (12). 
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Fig. 7. Miscellaneous decorated sherds not readily matched with examples from the Sao Bento. 
Various floral motifs (1-5, 7-9, 13-17), tree trunks (6, 19), lower portion of human figure 
(18) wave motif in sgraffito (12), ? Phoenix (10). 



Fig. 8. Miscellaneous decorated sherds from bases. Dragon and floral scroll motif (1), lions and 
ribboned balls (2) and various floral motifs (3-6). Inscriptions are fragments from Tong life, 
riches and honour’ (7, 9, 12), Fu (8. Perhaps from ‘Made at the Hall of Happiness and Good 
Fortune’} and Emperor Jiajing inscriptions (10, 15). 10 contains upper two characters of four 
character inscription, compare with 14. 15 contains two lower right and central left characters 
from a six-character inscription, compare with 16. 11 and 13 not identified. 
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certainty, but one example shows diamond diaper border inside with some sort of 
floral scroll on the outside (Fig. 5:1. op. cit. Fig. 19:9-11,13). 

Among the small sherds which cannot be assigned to any particular shape 
many, on the basis of decorative motif, can be closely compared with examples 
from the Sao Bento such as various floral motifs (Fig. 6:1, 2, 6-8) and pine (Fig. 
6:4,10,11). Also present is the lotus panel border (Fig. 6:12. op. cit. Fig. 29:3) 
and a curvilinear and dot border (Fig. 6:5. op. cit. Fig. 13:1,9). An important 
dating aid is the Taoist trigram motif (Fig. 6:3,9. op. cit. Fig. 13:6) since Taoism 
was particularly influential during the reign of the Emperor Jiajing 1522-1566. 
However, there are some fragments with parts of motifs, particularly the 
landscape ones, which we could not readily match with those from the Sao Bento 
(Fig- 7). 

Base fragments again included parts of some motifs that could be matched such 
as the ‘lions and ribboned balls’ (Fig. 8:2. op. cit. Figs 18:6 & 33:4,5). Of greater 
interest were the fragments of inscriptions, two of which are unidentified (Fig. 
8:11,13) but several of which are identifiable. Several relate to the ‘long life, 
riches and honour’ inscription in a circle with a square at the centre, the whole 
taking the form of a ‘cash’ coin (Chaffers 1976:366). This inscription is 
particularly characteristic of the sixteenth century (Fig. 8:7,9,12. op. cit. Fig. 
18:5). Another good-wish inscription shown in Fig. 8:8 has the one character ‘Fu’ 
probably part of the inscription ‘Made at the Hall of Happiness and Good 
Fortune’ (Chaffers 1976:363). Most important of all are two fragments which, 
though incomplete, contain the name of the Emperor Jiajing. Fig. 8:10 contains 
the two top characters of a four-character inscription reading Jiajing and Nien Chi 
as shown in Fig. 8:14. Fig. 8:15 is part of a six-character inscription reading 
Ta Ming, Jiajing, Nien Chi as shown in Fig. 8:16. These are the only emperor 
reign-marks in the collection and firmly date it to the period 1522-1566 or 
later. 


The coarse porcelain 

The coarse porcelain closely resembles that from the Sao Bento in texture, 
colour of body, glaze and pigment, brushwork and decorative motif. The most 
common vessel type is the small fluted dish with foliate rim (Fig. 9. op. cit. 
Figs 31-32). Some of these are undecorated (Fig. 9:2) but most have decoration 
including a range of borders comparable with those from Sao Bento (Fig. 9:4-15. 
op. cit. Figs 31:2-4 & 32:3-7). In the centre of these dishes parts of 
the Ch’i-lin mythical animal motif can be identified (Fig. 9:16,21-24. op. cit. 
Figs 31:6,7,10,13 & 32:5). This is a well-known type of dish considered to date 
from about the late fifteenth to sixteenth century and to be of Annamese or 
provincial Chinese manufacture for export to South East Asia (S. Ollemans pers. 
comm.). 

Although no other shapes can be reconstructed in their entirety, from the foot 
rims it is evident that a range of size was present (Fig. 10). Among these pieces 
are several decorative motifs including an example of the ‘lions and ribboned ball’ 
motif (Fig. 10:4. op. cit. Fig. 33:4,5). 
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Fig. 9 Small, coarse porcelain fluied dishes with foliate rims. Some are undecorated (2), most have 
undergla 2 e decoration including diamond diaper (6) and a variety of other borders (4-15) 
just below the rims. Central motif includes Ch'i-lin mythical animal (16, 21-24). (See Auret 
& Maggs 1980 Figs 31 & 32). 


The earthenware 

High-fired earthenware of relatively coarse texture is again similar to examples 
from the Sao Bento. One sherd is from a large jar with four strap handles of the 
type found at both the Sao Bento and Santiago (1585) wreck sites (Fig. 11. 
op. cit. Fig. 36). Another sherd shows strips of a lighter coloured clay applied in a 
rectangular pattern (Fig. 11) similar to that on a large jar recovered from the 
Santiago. 
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Fig. 10. Coarse porcelain base sherds from vessels of various sizes. Decoration includes lions and 
ribboned balls motif (4. compare with Auret & Maggs Fig. 33, 4 <fe S). 



Fig. 11. Earthemware. Upper sherd has applied strips of lighter coloured clay. Lower sherd 
from jar with four strap handles (compare with Auret & Maggs 1980 Fig. 36). 
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The carnelian beads 

As with the Sao Bento, most of the carnelian beads are of the ‘lozenge’ shape 
(Fig. 12, bottom row, 3 at either end) but some examples of the faceted bi-conical 
shape (Fig. 12, bottom row, 4th from either end, top row 2nd from right) and the 
elongated hexagonal shape (Fig. 12, centre, top and bottom row) also occur. 
These beads, made in Cambay (India), were traded to West Africa in large 
quantities over a long period of time and they therefore do not seem to have any 
potential for refining the chronology. 



Fig. 12. Carnelian beads of three different shapes; ‘lozenge’, faceted bi-conical and elongated 
hexagonal. 


THE WRECK OF THE SAO JOAO 

The porcelain firmly dates the wreck to the mid-sixteenth century. The Taoist 
influence and the diamond diaper border are very characteristic of Jiajing’s reign. 
The two emperor marks support this, although such inscriptions were often used 
on later vessels as well. That the style of decoration is of this period is confirmed 
by several specialists including J. A. Ayres (pers. comm.) of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The very close similarity with the much larger and better 
preserved collections from the Sao Bento is of great value in providing evidence 
to support this attribution. 

The next step in establishing the identity of the wreck is to consult the 
shipwreck chronicles. Theal’s (1898) translations from the Tragic History of the 
Sea, the standard source, contains accounts of only two wrecks in this region 
during the mid-sixteenth century—the Sao Joao of 1552 and the Sao Bento of 
1554. The Sao Joao account was first printed during the sixteenth century by an 
anonymous author who states that he was told the story in 1554 by one of the 
survivors, Alvaro Fernandes, the galleon’s storekeeper. The second-hand 
authorship helps explain the general lack of personal observations and the 
elementary and vague geographical information, which further complicates our 
task. The Sao Bento report, on the other hand is a much more useful document. 
It was written by Manuel de Mesquita Perestrello, himself one of the survivors, 
who had considerable powers of observation and evidently some knowledge of 
navigation. His report is very much more detailed and, though the wreck has been 
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identified as at Msikaba (Auret & Maggs 1982), largely from the detailed 
topographic information contained in the report, it is of value for our purposes 
since he passed by and commented on the Sao Joao wreck of two years earlier. 

The heavily loaded Sao Joao, evidently one of the largest ships of her time, left 
late for the return journey to Portugal and met severe storms off the South 
African coast in May 1552. Her single set of sails was in poor condition and was 
blown away in the second storm which also damaged the rudder and destroyed 
the mainmast. The rudder and jury rig were soon broken and the galleon was 
leaking so badly that the crew decided to cut away the foremast. In this helpless 
state she drifted towards land, which was sighted on the 8th of June, and a party 
was dispatched in a boat to examine the coast for a suitable landing place. From 
this point onwards we can compare the survivors’ account with the geography of 
the Port Edward areas (Fig. 13). 

The survivors' account The local geography 

1. The boat reported only one suitable landing 1. The only suitable landing place today is 

place, the rest of the coast being ‘sharp rocks immediately north of Port Edward where surf 

and great boulders which offered no hope of boats are launched. Southwards the shore is 

safety’. continuously rocky and northwards likewise 

with the exception of two exposed beaches. 

2. The galleon was anchored near the landing 2. Immediately north of the landing beach is a 

place in seven fathoms. Both boats were lost one-kilometre stretch of rocks from which all 

while landing and on the third day the galleon the finds have come. The cannon fragment was 

went ashore, breaking up on the rocks in four found in the sea towards the southern end of 

hours. these rocks. 

3. About 500 people reached the shore, some 3. There are two hills, north and south of the 

120 died. They camped for twelve days before landing beach, separated by the mouth of a 

setting off for Delagoa Bay on the 7th of July. stream. However, the survivors’ report is too 

Apart from the mention of two hills and a vague to be of much value here. 

supply of fresh water, no detail of the landscape 
was given. 

4. The latitude of the wreck is given as 31°, 4. The latitude of the Port Edward wreck site is 

though this could be inaccurate. 31°02'S. 

The account contains no further information relevant to fixing the Sao Joao 
shipwreck location. The survivors walked northwards and although most died on 
the way, a few were eventually rescued by a Portuguese ship north of Delagoa 
Bay. 

The Sao Bento report gives more specific information on the local landscape 
(Fig. 13) though it contains one ambiguity which complicates the reconstruction of 
the early stages of the journey. If we accept that Msikaba Island is the scene of 
this wreck (Auret & Maggs 1982), the survivors must have walked northwards in 
the following stages: 

The survivors’ account The local geography 

1. After crossing the first river (Msikaba) they 1. The Mtentu, the next river some 15 km 

walked for three days, the third being occupied north of the Msikaba, runs in a very steep 

with climbing down a very steep, rocky valley gorge 300 m deep. 

to the second river. However, they could not 

cross at this point; but had to climb back and 

continue upstream before finding a feasible 

crossing place. 
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Fig. 13. Extrapolated route of the Sao Bento survivors among the precipitous gorges of 
the northern Pondoland coast. Numbers refer to the stages discussed in the text. 
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2. Three days northwards of the second river 
they came to the third river, also in a gorge and 
too large to cross. 


3. They retraced their steps for two days, hut 
here the account is ambiguous. It implies that 
they returned to a village just north of the 
second river, but if this had been the case stage 
4 could hardly have followed. However, the 
account also mentions a decision to follow the 
third river down towards the coast, a more 
likely course and one which would accord with 
stage 4. 

4. Early the next day, heading towards the sea 
they came to the third river again. The gorge is 
described as steep, with impenetrable thicket 
and topped by a cliff on either side. It took 
them two days to cross and then climb the 
opposite side from where they could see the 
sea. Here they slept in a deserted village in 
which they found china and other familiar 
objects which they felt sure were from the 
wreck of the Sao Joao. 

5. The next day they reached the shore at the 
very spot where the galleon had been 
wrecked— capstan and timbers being still 
visible. 


2. On a course north-north-east the Mtamvuna 
with its steep valley would have been reached, 
about 35 km beyond the Mtentu. As they were 
by now some distance inland they would have 
avoided the gorge on the lower Mzamba. 

3. The first alternative would not allow the 
following stage to take place as described; 
however, the second alternative would fit the 
landscape well. 


4. While the other local rivers run south- 
eastwards, at right angles to the coast, the 
lower Mtamvuna runs southwards. This would 
account for their meeting it again before they 
reached the coast. From 3 km upstream of its 
mouth the Mtamvuna runs in a very steep, 
forested gorge, 300 m and more in depth and 
topped by sandstone cliffs. The sea is visible 
from many places on the eastern side of the 
gorge. 

5. The wreck site is about 6 km from the lower 
part of the Mtamvuna gorge. 


From here the Sao Bento survivors followed the coast, finding much more food 
in the form of shellfish, and the going much easier. This continued until they 
reached the northern Zululand coast with its endless sandy beaches lacking both 
water and rocks for shellfish. Those who reached Delagoa Bay were rescued by a 
Portuguese ship. 

Most authors have suggested that the Sao Joao was wrecked further south; for 
example Wilson (1959) suggests Pondoland a little north of the Mzimvubu, and 
Derricourt (1976) suggests the middle part of the Transkei coast. The evidence 
presented here, though not as full or precise as for the Sao Bento, clearly links 
the Sao Joao with the Port Edward wreck-site. The dating of the ceramics agrees, 
as does the given latitude of the wreck and, in general terms, the description of 
the wreck site. The independent evidence of the Sao Bento survivors, particularly 
that part of their journey that can be associated with the Mtamvuna River and its 
neighbourhood, leaves little doubt of the identity of the wreck. 
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